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THE HUMANITIES AND THE 
CURRENT CRISIS 


By MORTIMER GRAVES 


Few characterizations of the present emergency are more 
commonplace than that which describes it as an ideological 
war, a war for men's minds. Yet American society as a 
whole has failed to grasp the essential nature of such a con- 
flict and to realize how rudimentary are our tools for waging 
it. No general staff is planning the strategy and tactics which 
might lead to ideological success; there is no national pro- 
duction board which concerns itself with the flow of materiel 
for this purpose. Even within our academic structure which 
might be thought to have as its primary concern precisely 
those phenomena through which we understand the thoughts 
of our fellow men, there is little comprehension of our own 
weapons in an ideological war, or of the nature of the arma- 
ment of the enemy, or of the contributions which the world’s 
other multifarious societies, as friends, neutrals, or ene- 
mies, might make to our victory or our defeat. Thus we find 
our intellectual leadership fully committed to waging a scien- 
tific and military war which may conquer men's bodies, but 
neglecting an even more essential war which must be waged 
to persuade men’s minds. This is fighting a war with incredi- 
ble indifference to the major offensive of the enemy; it is an 
almost certain prescription for disaster. 

As a consequence of this cast of thought, our universities 
find every encouragement to strengthen those studies which 
contribute to our military might--the natural sciences--at 
the expense even of weakening those studies which have most 
to contribute to our winning the struggle for men's minds. 
This is the time, if ever, when we must be sure that we know 
our own values and the conflicting or complementary values 
of the diverse societies in this yet unintegrated world; it is 
the time, consequently, when the means for acquiring that 
knowledge--especially, languages and literatures, philoso- 
phies and religions, history and the expressive arts, ina 
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word, the humanities--are primary elements in our national 
security. Far from subordinating these studies to the satis- 
faction of military needs, we must strengthen and improve 
them for the performance of such a task as has never faced 
them before. Our present danger is not that we shall be un- 
prepared to gain our military ends, but that in the pursuit of 
this partial victory we shall compromise our power to win 
the ultimate battle in men’s minds for security and peace. If 
the matter were not too serious to be embalmed in a flippancy 
we might express the danger as that of being too busy soldier- 
ing to pay much attention to the war. 

This condition is actualized in the apparent disposition of 
universities and colleges to respond to the prospect of de- 


creased enrollments and curtailed incomes by faculty retrench- 


ment in the humanistic disciplines, thus dissipating our forces 
exactly where they should be strengthened. Lack of general 
understanding of the character of the struggle in which we are 
engaged--for at this level World War III is well under way, 
and we are not yet winning it--has created public pressures 
which few administrators can by themselves resist. Yet they 
must be resisted if we are to wage a successful ideological 
war, or where irresistible, they must be countered by more 
informed forces. 

It may be that the professional humanists have not seen 
the problem in this light any more clearly than the rest of 
our society; perhaps they have not themselves fully compre- 
hended the contribution which they have to make to under- 
standing modern man and his world. If this be true, the 
emergency may be as much an opportunity as it is a misfor- 
tune, an opportunity to apply humanistic scholarship to the 
urgent problems of our time; to demonstrate the usefulness 
of such resources so strikingly that there will not soon again 
arise doubts of its vitality and its validity in our intellectual 
structure. It is time, thus, for the humanist to make more 
explicit than he has ever done before what the humanities 
have to do in the national interest. He must explain in terms 
that society can understand his conception of his function in 
the definition and comparison of those values which we fight 
for or against and in the communication of the values which 
are in contest. Because he will naturally first cast this ex- 
planation in terms of his own specialization, perhaps we may 
approach the problem by inquiring as to the contributions 
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which the several humanistic disciplines have to make in this 
current crisis. 

American Studies One of our major weaknesses in the 
world conflict of ideas has been our inability to make explicit 
to societies with historical experiences and cultural traditions 
different from our own exactly what there is in our own value 
system worthy of more general acceptance. Definition of 
American value systems and of the extent to which they depend 
upon a unique historical experience or upon economic or social 
conditions not easily duplicated elsewhere is thus one of the 
primary needs of the moment and one of the problems in the 
national interest to which humanists must address themselves. 
The study of American history, literature, philosophy and 
religion, and the arts must be pressed forward and exploited 
more than ever before for their yield in definition of Ameri- 
can values. It is not by any means certain that college and 
university study of these American phenomena is yet designed 
to produce the maximum of understanding of the fundamental 
American value systems; perhaps there is need for a reas- 
sertion of concern with values within the field of American 
studies itself. 

Literature and the Arts As with ourselves, the most 
explicit, tangible, available expressions of those other minds 
for which we are fighting are their literature andarts. Yet, 
apart from concern with the products of Western Europe, the 
study of foreign literatures and arts, especially for the light 
they can throw on value systems, is little developed in the 
United States. Moreover, to an even greater extent than is 
the case with the study of American literature and art, we 
still lack the methodologies and the techniques for literary 
and artistic study which will bring us to understanding of the 
minds which the literatures and arts express. Few studies 
have so much to contribute to our national security as the 
exploitation of the literatures and arts, including their con- 
temporary manifestations of that three-quarters of the world 
outside of Western Europe; through this we might reach some 
comprehension of minds differently patterned from our own, 

a comprehension which is the only basis for constructing that 
peace which in turn is our only security. 

Philosophies and Religions A war for men's minds is by 
definition a struggle of rival philosophies. Our own is only 
one of the contestants. Islam is the principal problem of three 
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hundred million people who might be either our friends or 
our enemies; it would be difficult to find a dozen Americans 
with any deep comprehension of Islam. Very fewAmericans 
have any profound knowledge of that body of philosophical 
doctrine which goes under the name of Communism. The 
systems of thought embodied in Indian and Chinese formula- 
tions are even less well known. Each of these contenders 
for men's minds believes itself closer to ultimate truth than 
any other. In this world of conflicting philosophies Ameri- 
cans are disadvantaged not only by a lack of explicit under- 
standing of American values and of the capacity to deal ar- 
ticulately with them, but by a lack of knowledge of the value 
systems with which ours are in conflict. For this reason 
very few Americans can express in terms comprehensible 
to a Communist, a Moslem, an Indian, or a Chinese what it 
is that Americanism itself stands for. This impasse can be 
broken only by a far greater American humanistic concern 
with the philosophies and religions that are not native to 
Western Europe as well as our own. 

History and Anthropology History places events in their 
time sequence and defines the relation between succession 
and causality; the techniques of anthropology, on the other 
hand, are descriptive and cross-sectional. Phenomena are 
understood fully only if observed in both contexts. This is 
not the world’s first ideological war, though, thanks to the 
tremendous increase in our powers of communication, it 
must be waged on a scale vaster than any that preceded it. 
The successful or unsuccessful experience of the past in 
reaching the ideological accommodations which have permit- 
ted the race to escape annihilation is a part of the implemen- 
tation for the solution of our own problem. History and cul- 
ture are the determinants of those human societies whose 
association in the world constitutes the problem of national 
security. 

Languages Of the fifty languages in which the struggle 
for men’s minds is being carried on, not more than ten are 
currently taught in the United States; for fewer than a score 
do there exist the minimum essential tools for teaching and 
learning which are anything but trivial; for the majority of 
them there are no textbooks, no dictionaries, no adequate 
descriptive analyses, through which the languages can be 
efficiently made available to such Americans as might wish 
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to master them. Since the first and fundamental instrument 
for understanding another's mind is control of his language, 
this weakness in our armament for ideological war is appal- 
ling. This weakness will not be dispelled by frantic intensive 
courses carried on by unqualified instructors and with inade- 
quate instructional materials, but only by sober and continu- 
ous concern with the problem of building and maintaining in 
the United States an academic structure which provides the 
facilities and the implements with which Americans can most 
effectively secure control of every significant language. 

In an ideological war, then, our national security rests 
in a major degree upon the character and the quality of the 
humanistic scholarship that we can bring to bear upon it. 
This phase of the world conflict presents all the problems 
which face the scientific and military war: reconversion, 
manpower, strategic and tactical.planning, tooling the indus- 
try, extension of productive facilities. Upon the humanist 
himself must fall the burden of determining and demonstrating 
the relevance of his studies to the persistent problems of 
man. In view of the critical nature of current national and 
international issues, there is now a special urgency in the 
task of focussing his learning and his experience more close- 
ly on the intellectual problems which confront us in this cri- 
sis. The best of our humanistic teazhers must not be per- 
mitted to drift away into less vital fields of activity; the lin- 
guist must build the means of communication with foreign 
peoples; the literary scholar must construct the apparatus 
for exploiting literary expression as the path into men’s 
minds; the classicist, philosopher, and student of religious 
experience must help us to understand the systems of think- 
ing that are contending for allegiance. Easy acquiescence 
by the humanistic scholar in the thesis that military power 
and the national security are the same thing is a derogation 
from the high calling which he must now set himself. Mili- 
tary victory and ideological rout are not impossible. Unless 
the humanistic scholar can be made effective in social action, 
we may find that we have won a military battle but lost the 
war for men’s minds. 
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SOLVING A PUBLISHING PROBLEM 


By HENRY M. SILVER 


From time to time one hears of a scholarly publishing 
problem which, by someone's ingenuity, perseverance, or 
other capacity, has been solved. Such cases deserve notice. 
Take that of George M. Bolling’s edition of the Ilias Atheni- 
ensium: The Athenian Iliad of the 6th Century B.C., pub- 
lished in 1950 by the American Philological Association with 
the cooperation of the Linguistic Society of America. 

Here is a big book, 524 pages, ninety-five percent of them 
in Greek. The edition first contemplated was 300 copies, for 
the composition and presswork of which an estimate of 
$7,040.69 was obtained, in 1948, from a reliable letterpress 
house. This price does not seem too high, but it happened to 
be a good deal more than the Association was in a position to 
pay. Including an allowance for binding but excluding editori- 
al costs, it meant a per copy investment of nearly $25. While 
the Association is quite willing to lose a modest amount when 
a loss is required to publish a work of outstanding scholar- 
ship, this was too much. 

Since it was very desirable to publish this book, which 
was heartily endorsed by the research committees of both 
the Linguistic Society and the Philological Association, it 
was recommended that it should be done by photo-lithoprint- 
ing, using the Oxford Classical Text of the Iliad as the base 
and inserting the required variants and footnotes by Vari- 
typer. Mr. Bolling was willing to try this method, and per- 
mission so to use their text was granted him by the Delegates 
of the University Press at Oxford. 

The editor for the Philological Association, John Heller of 
the University of Minnesota (now at the University of Illinois), 
then went to work. His first step was to get the advice of 
Edwards Brothers and, through them, to enlist the aid of the 
Rev. Vincent C. Horrigan, S.J., of West Baden College, who 
had had experience with this type of scissors-and-paste book- 
making of Greek texts. Father Horrigan was to have done all 
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the typing and composing, using his own apparatus and assis- 
tants. But as it turned out, illness made it impossible for 
him to complete the job. He did, however, come up with an 
important suggestion. Since sample pages prepared by Ed- 
wards Brothers showed an unfortunate contrast between the 
Oxford Greek and the Vari-typer Greek, it was decided to 
have all new material set in metal rather than on the type- 
writer. This would also decrease the amount of resetting 
within the lines of the Oxford text, since closer matches 
would be secured, though it would increase the burden of 
cutting and pasting. In the end a much better looking page 
was achieved at not much greater cost. 

It remained for the editor, with Father Horrigan’s assis- 
tance, to prepare the copy for the piecemeal printing and to 
locate a composition house which would be able and willing 
to set up the Greek. This was finally undertaken by The 
University of Chicago Press, whose Monotype Porson Greek 
matched the Oxford type very closely. Ultimately, this part 
of the job amounted to $1,429.19 and provided six reproduc - 
tion proofs, in galley form, of all insertions in the text, criti- 
cal and exegetical notes, additional line numbers, an intro- 
ductory chapter, and the front matter. 

Arrangements to compose the master copy were then made 
by the editor. After spending $50.00 on having a light-table 
built (later sold secondhand for $25.00) and $40.81 for vari- 
ous materials and supplies, he lined up two part-time assis- 
tants, both of them talented artists and one with some expe - 
rience in this work, though neither had any knowledge of 
Greek. Detailed instructions had to be prepared in writing 
to show the location of the various materials on each.page. 
There was considerable fumbling at first, but skills developed 
and the completed pages were able to pass a searching inspec- 
tion from both Mr. Bolling and the editor. The labors of the 
assistants eventually added up to a total investment of $717.08. 

The procedure was to cut, assemble, insert, and make up 
as the work went along, the whole being fitted very carefully 
into a master layout which had been taped down on the top of 
the light-table. As groups of pages were completed, they 
were sent to the printer for photographing, following which 
they were returned to the editor accompanied by high contrast 
negatives on which no opaquing of any kind had been done. 

For this release from opaquing the printer made an allowance 
of eight cents a page. 
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When the negatives arrived in Mr. Heller's hands, they 
were first turned over to his assistants for opaquing and then 
very carefully inspected. In some cases they had to be tooled 
and several dozens were re-photographed. As is the case 
with galley proof, errors not obvious in the original appeared 
in the negatives; by the time the originals had been prepared, 
they had become a mass of paste-ups and colors, inasmuch 
as the Clarendon edition, which had been cut up to serve as. 
a matrix, was from a press run whereas the Chicago proofs 
were clean and new. 

After the negatives had been approved by Mr. Heller, they 
were returned to the printer for presswork. The book which 
resulted cost $620.97 for 500 copies, unbound. The printed 
sheets were shipped flat to the Lancaster Press (the official 
printer for the Philological Association) which bound them 
and stamped them at a cost of about $400.00. 

Thus the total investment in the venture, not including any 
editorial charges other than those described above, amounted 
to the following: 


Composition and perfect proofs (The 


University of Chicago Press): $1,429.19 

Photography, plates, presswork 
(Edwards Brothers): 620.97 
Binding (Lancaster Press): 405.00 
Labor and materials: 807.89 
$3,263.05 


You will recall that the original letterpress estimate for 
300 copies, unbound, was $7,040.69. For 500 copies this 
would have been close to $8,000.00 in 1948, and probably 
more by the summer of 1950. It is palpable that the officers 
of the Association, in particular its editor, produced this 
important work at a saving of at least $4,500.00, and that 
the per copy cost investment in manufacturing was reduced 
from $25 to $6.50. Part of this reduction, of course, re- 
flects the increase in the edition, a justified increase it 
would appear today, a few months after publication. It should 
also be pointed out that without the decrease in the investment 
the lower retail price which makes possible a wider distri- 
bution of the book would also have been impossible. These 
things interlock. 

In looking back over the operation, Mr. Heller estimates 
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that it required about 200 hours to do opaquing, ninety per- 
cent of which was cleaning up negatives for spots, shadows, 
and mounting blemishes. This is normally taken care of by 
the offset printer; and in view of the allowance of only eight 
cents a page, it would undoubtedly have been cheaper to let 
the printer do the routine work, reserving to the editorial 
assistants only that hand labor which the printer could not 
have performed. 
All in all this is constructive publishing, and a great 
credit to all concerned. 
Note: Mr. Heller has prepared a workbook illustrating 
the production of the Ilias Atheniensium. It contains sam- 
ples of the original copy, negatives both plain and opaqued, 
instruction sheets, and the:finished product. Anyone in- 
terested in a similar publishing problem may borrow this 
workbook by writing Professor John Heller at 126 Lincoln 
Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


MLA STYLE SHEET 


Thirty-three university presses and the editors of more 
than seventy scholarly journals cooperated in the preparation 
of the MLA Style Sheet published in PMLA for April 1951. 
Among the forty-six journals which agreed on a common style 
are journals of six ACLS constituents: the American Historical 
Association, the American Oriental Society, the Bibliographi- 
cal Society of America, the College Art Association, the 
Medieval Academy of America, and the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America. The journals of six other ACLS soci- 
eties are among the thirty-two whose styles are fully record- 
ed: the American Philosophical Society, the Archaeological 
Institute of America, the American Anthropological Associ- 
ation, the American Folklore Society, the History of Science 
Society, and the Linguistic Society of America. Reprints of 
the style sheet, 32 pages, with covers, may be obtained from 
the offices of the Modern Language Association, 100 Washing- 
ton Square East, New York 3, New York, at these prices: 
one to 24 copies, 10 cents each; 25 to 49 copies, 8 cents 
each; 50 to 99 copies, 7 cents each; 100 or more copies, 

5 cents each. 
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RESEARCH IS NOT ENOUGH 


The December 1950 issue of the Newsletter (Vol. 1, No. 
5) contained an article by Charles E. Odegaard, Executive 
Director of the ACLS, which was based on a statement for- 
mulated by the Council's Board of Directors and which was 
entitled “Research is Not Enough: the Challenge Facing 
Humanists.” rer 

During the months following the publication of this article, 
the Council has received a gratifying number of letters of 
comment. Some of these letters discussed general principles, 
Others described local attempts to interpret the humanities 
to a larger audience. In some cases there was approval; 
in others, disagreement. The following quotations are pre- 
sented in the belief that they, in turn, will invite further 


comment: 
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I have read your note on “Research is not Enough” with 
interest, and offer the following comments: 

Your use of the word “research” in connection with the 
humanities suggests that the humanists engage in a type of 
activity similar to that of the scientists who also do research; 
and this suggests that light may be shed on the problems of 
the neglected humanists by an examination of the question of 
whether research is not enough in the other sciences. 

I say the “other sciences” advisedly. The distinction be- 
tween the natural sciences or the study of nature and the 
study of humanity is purely one of subject area. The methods 
of the various sciences may differ, but the difference in 
methods as between the humanities and the natural sciences 
are not greater than the differences of method within the 
natural sciences. For instance, the observations, chartings, 
and classifications of the phenomena of the earth’s surface 
or the plants and animals upon it are the same type of “re- 
search” as is engaged in by a philologist, an historian of 
human history, or a student of the evolution of any of the 
human cultural forms, such as music, architecture, litera- 
ture, etc. While it is true that certain branches of natural 
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history have in recent years developed special tools and 
methods which have been responsible for phenomenal devel- 
opments, one cannot draw any sharp line between natural 
and human history. As a matter of fact, astronomy, geol- 
ogy, anthropology, and psychosomatics are in part contri- 
butors to the study of human history, refining considerably 
the stories of creation recorded from earlier cultures. I 
shall not take the time now, however, to elaborate the simi- 
larities and differences and the various interrelations of the 
various areas of study carried on by the human mind, but 
proceed to the question of what the sciences do in addition 
to research. 

This depends in part on what you mean by research. In 
any case it is generally recognized that in the development 
of science research refers to that systematic compilation, 
observation, cataloguing, testing, etc., of some field of 
phenomena. Then when sufficient observations are at hand, 
some researcher's mind suddenly sparks, and he sees the | 
whole in a new framework which makes a new and usually 
simpler “law” or theory in terms of which the whole area 
of particulars becomes coherent or “explained.” In physics 
such a spark gave rise to the law of gravity, in biology to 
the law of natural selection. It is these laws, not the huge 
compendium of observations on which they are based, which 
are the soul of science, which gives science its power to in- 
terpret, to predict, and to use nature in new and better ways. 
I wish to distinguish this creative genius from the usual rou- 
tine research of any science, and to point out that the corres- 
ponding activities in the humanities is the work of the great 
creative philosophers, poets, religious founders and wxiters, 
etc., who have arranged the events of human individual or 
social history into a pattern which makes sense in terms of 
intellect or action, which constitutes a new and more useful 
frame of reference or key to human problems. 

My first suggestion is then that the humanistic sciences 
should seek to encourage, besides the usual gathering and 
ordering of factual information about humanity, more activity 
of creative synthesis, bold new interpretations of human his- 
tory and structure. The scientific research directors know 
full well how difficult it is to cultivate this tender plant of 
creative genius, and there is a considerable literature on it, 
which the administrators of humanistic studies might profit 
from. In any case, it is my opinion that any field of 
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study that does not from time to time achieve new levels of 
interpretation will grow stale and uninteresting. This has 
happened in all the studies of natural history. The periods 
of greatest productivity have followed such new insights as 
Einstein's concerning relativity and those of the quantum 
mechanics. Historians of science are fond of pointing out 
the doldrums in physics at the turn of the last century, and 
the quotations from eminent physicists that there was noth- 
ing more now to discover; only the routine job of refining 
the number of decimal points on the coefficients was to be 
done. This is perhaps the attitude of some in the humanistic 
studies today. I would say the first problem is to foster the 
creative genius. Besides using the accumulated data of the 
humanistic sciences proper I fancy new insights and syntheses 
of human problems will involve materials from all sciences 
to greater or lesser extent. 

A second activity of the natural sciences besides the usual 
systematic research is what is called applied science, alias 
engineering, medicine, agriculture, etc. The equivalent 
activities again are to be found among the humanities. The 
ecclesiastical organizations are primarily applied religious 
and philosophical theory; diplomacy, politics, personnel re- 
lations, salesmanship, etc., are all applications of better 
or poorer understandings of humanhistory and human struc- 
ture, social or individual. The legal profession is the appli- 
cation of a certain type of history. The performances of 
orchestras and operas are applied fruits of creative musical 
genius. It would be my guess that no where near all of hu- 
manistic knowledge is being applied in practice to the opera- 
ting of a better human society. Of course the same is true 
of the physical sciences, where the potential inventions and 
manufacture of devices lags far behind the theoretical ad- 
vances. _ / 

However, I fancy that the prime field is still, for the hu- 
manities at the present moment of history, creative synthesis. 
Just as the wonderful agricultural revolution (cf. hybrid corn) 
awaited the theories of modern genetics, so a better human 
society, philosophy, religion, literature, etc., awaits a new 
series of interpretations of human history and structure. 
While advertising your present wares may help a little, the 
humanities, like the physical sciences, will not flourish until 
the products of creative new theories offer such advantages 
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that the world scrambles after them. So I would put my bet 
on doing whatever it may be necessary to encourage creative 
historians, creative artists, philosophers, religionists, etc. 
to develop in keeping with 20th century requirements and 
potentialities an improved doctrine of man and his place in 


the universe. 
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...I have been particularly impressed by your discerning 
statement with respect to the humanities that “Research is 
not enough.” The closing questions: “What do you suggest?” 
and “What do you propose to do?” have, in a measure, 
prompted this letter...which is a rather weak response to 
your question: “What do you suggest?” as far as one aspect 
of the humanities is concerned. 

My immediate responsibility here as chairman is, of 
course, our work in language and literature, more especial- 
ly the romance languages and literatures, though my person- 
al interests slop over into related fields of history, geography, 
sociology, etc., in a word, an area concept rather thana 
discipline concept. With regard to language and literature, 
however, one thing is increasingly apparent: the techniques 
of instruction and research in these related subjects are 
appreciably separating and differentiating so that it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult f»r one person to be skillful in both. 
Yet, to a large extent, this mastery in both is expected or, 
to put in another way, one teaches language with the hope of 
becoming a literature instructor and thus win academic ad- 
vancement. The ACLS has done much of effective good in the 
experimental approach to language teaching or instruction as 
such. Perhaps it could be equally useful in lending its prestige 
and aid to a similar improvement in literature instruction by 
encouraging a more experimental approach. 

In language instruction there is an appreciable shift from 
the mere reading objective to the aural-oral with a consequent 
mechanization in linguistic training. More and more labora- 
tories are coming into use for this purpose and this would 
point to an eventual fusion of all modern language instruction 
into one department with highly trained technicians as teach- 
ers. This, to my mind, is all to the good, and better results 
in language acquisition can be expected, but what about the 
related subject of literature? Is its instruction to remain 
traditional? Can technically equipped language teachers give 
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instruction in literature, whether traditionally taught or by 
some other method? 

An obvious drawback of the new and more efficient organi- 
zation of language training is the isolation in which the liter- 
atures of the various languages are left. This separation is 
already apparent within our department here where we now 
have a language laboratory. The shift to aural-oral emphasis 
on language, which is quite proper, increasingly divides our 
faculty into two distinct groups. Such specialization is doubt- 
less necessary, but it does call for a regrouping of some 
sort and, also, a reconsideration of the objectives of litera- 
ture study. ; 
~~ Traditionally, teachers of literature have been concerned 
primarily with the more aesthetic aspects of their subject, 
with pointing out the beauty of expression and philosophy of 
the author. Is it not the proper time to consider whether 
these objectives are enough for these times. Just as you 
rightly state “Research is not enough,” so, I believe, the 
aesthetic refinements of literature are not enough. Should 
these objectives not be examined as in the case of languages? 
Should not literature be studied as an aid to the integration 
of a knowledge of a culture? Would not such a contribution 
to understanding be of greater importance than the more 
traditional concepts of literature study? Is literature not 
more than an adornment of culture? Is it not a means of re- 
fracting a culture? In the nineteenth century cultivated men 
had a common basis of understanding and discussion through 
a universalized study of the classics. This we have lost and 
cannot hope to recapture, but it is significant that the classi- 
cally trained person knew much of the history as well as the 
literature of ancient Greece and Rome, with some ideas as 
well of ancient art and philosophy. In short, they tended to 
_ integrate in their minds an ancient culture and not merely 
appreciate the aesthetic expression of a literature. 

A conceivable solution to the present problem of diverging 
language and literature techniques of instruction lies, per- 
haps, in a broadening of objectives in the study of literature 
and the possible realignment of a number of disciplines into 
area units representing certain spheres of culture influence. 
Regroupings of faculty from the present sharply defined 
limits of discipline departments into associations of profes- 
sors of literature, history, geography and fine arts, for 
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example, concerned with a given area would illumine the 
culture study of that area and, incidentally, reveal marginal 
problems for study. Such new groupings might be about: 
Hispanic Culture (Spain, Portugal, Latin America); Latin 
Europe (France, Belgium, Italy); Germanic Culture (Ger- 
many, Holland, Austria, etc.); Scandinavian Culture; Slav- 
ic Culture; Near East; Far East; etc.... Thus, students 
trained by intensive methods in the first two years of a De- 
partment of Foreign Languages might choose as a field of 
concentration the study of the culture area whose idiom they 
had acquired as atool. Such regroupings of disciplines, 
with literature seeking to reveal the spirit of a people and 
culture rather than their purely artistic expression, might 
well have a greater educational value to students and a more 
truly humanistic content for the cooperating faculty as well 
than the cafeteria methods of course selection now in vogue. 
Faculty members interested separately in the history and 
geography and literature of a given area may, actually, have 
closer bonds and fewer professional jealousies than with 
colleagues in their own disciplines. 

A redefinition of objectives in literature instruction, then, 
is one of my answers to your query “What do you suggest?” 
As the new intensive methods of language teaching have been 
encouraged by experimentation through the interest of the 
ACLS, may not some similar experiment in literature in- 
struction be undertaken under the same auspices? 

OK kK ok ok ok 


It seems to me that humanists might begin by dropping 
two attitudes of hostility or, at any rate, negativism. The 
first is to a vague entity called “science” and to a stereotype, 
the “scientist.” The assumption is that the scientist and 
“science,” either by virtue of his (or its) neutrality to moral 
issues (usually disguised as the “nature of man,” “tradition,” 
“the dignity of man” or some other such phrase), is either 
ignorant of, or indifferent to, the humanistic tradition.... 

So far as the humanities are concerned, I find, on the whole, 
intelligent support of them among the scientists of my ac- 
quaintance; and so far as “the common failure of belief” is 
concerned, it is the scientists, not the churches and not the 
humanists, who in the first instance protested the gross 
immorality of the misuse of atomic energy by politicians. 
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Until humanists quit this kind of under-cutting of science and 
scientists, the public, which has had a great many benefits 
from science, is not going to pay much attention to them ex- 
cept in terms of elegant amusement. Humanism becomes 
what you do in your idle hours. 

A similar, but far clearer, case is the odd attitude of the 
humanists to the social scientists. If Plato, if Aristotle, if 
Montaigne, if Machiavelli, if Bacon, if Mill, if Whitehead 
were anything, they were at the least social scientists, for 
they all agree that man is a political animal. So does that 
idol of the academic world, T.S. Eliot. But to study man 
as a political (and therefore social) animal seems to most 
humanists a kind of treason. Sociologists are funny and 
shallow people, and so are, in less degree, economists 
and political scientists, if you are to believe humanistic 
judgments. Under this rubric I would also place Educators, 
or, if your prefer, Educationists, who draw nothing but con- 
tempt from the humanists. A more nearly fatal error I can- 
not conceive. If the educationist has developed, it is because 
he filled a vacuum left by the humanist; and when it comes 
to man as a political animal, I see no special reason for 
thinking the professor of classics or of English literature 
has any more wisdom than the specialist in sociology or 
political science, and a good deal more reason for thinking 
that the humanist may not really know how man behaves as 
a political animal. Until the humanists can see that the aims 
of the social scientists are to explicate the nature of man, 
which is the presumed aim of the humanities, and until they 
cease their constant guerilla warfare against the social sci- 
entists, their general attitude is likely to remain negative. 

The final point I would make is that, though it is true the 
humanities are in some sense historical subjects (but so is 
economics, so is political science, so is sociology), they 
are not wholly historical subjects. They will not escape the 
limitations of the historical merely by rushing into the con- 
temporary. This rush into the contemporary, this uncritical 
acceptance of the contemporary evaluations of the intellectu- 
als is the basic fallacy in English departments, with their 
concern for “criticism,” but only for a pet kind of criticism, 
with their uncritical acceptance of Faulkner or Melville as 
great authors and their unthinking rejection of far better 
balanced authors, with their absorption with the problem of 
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“evil,” with their uncritical acceptance of the T.S. Eliot- 
Reinhold Niebuhr view of man (and their equally uncritical 
rejection of the Jeffersonian view). Never was there so 
patent a case of the slavish acceptance of a pattern than is 
now found in the enthusiasm of younger scholars and critics 
for criticism and for certain contemporary tastes. All that 
one can say is that the famous critical sense supposed to be 
developed by the humanities is not applied to the humanities. 
Until the humanities can get away from this narrowness, they 
are going to talk mainly to an audience steadily growing small- 
er in terms of our total population. See, in this connection, 
G. Seldes’s The Great Audience. The great audience has 
small patience with the pet authors of the humanists, or with 
their pet interpretations. 
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I have just seen your lead article “Research is Not Enough” 
in the ACLS Newsletter, and it occurred to me that you might 
be interested in the report of [a recent committee of a learned 
society].... The committee, after three years of activity 
(which as you can see from the reports included more than 
endeavors to get out to the public), has been discharged by 
the Directors because the results achieved were not commen- 
surate with the expenditure of time and effort. The moral is 
not necessarily that [it] failed, but that the communication 
with the public which you call for in your article is a full- 
time job and a very difficult one. Three conditions have to 
be fulfilled, all of which necessitate considerable reorienta- 
tion of scholars’ thinking: (1) they must be able to write 
clearly and interestingly for people who do not approach their 
subject with an initial predisposition to listen, (2) they must 
be willing to try, and (3) someone must spend very large 
amounts of time and unremitting effort to get such things 
written and try to get them published. 

...the committee's greatest single difficulty was to per- 
suade the best scholars even to try to write for a larger pub- 
lic. Most of them are too busy with their own work. 

Another conclusion that might be drawn from [this] ex- 
perience is that one professional group in the Humanities, 
like [this], has not a broad enough base, or enough effective 
contacts, to put over the message....” 
ok Kk Kk ok ke 
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ADDITIONAL STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR HUMANISTS 


Faculty Study Fellowships - Special Series 
ACLS Scholars 


In addition to the awards for regular Faculty Study Fellow- 
ships for 1951-1952, listed elsewhere in this issue of the 
Newsletter, the ACLS is offering for humanists two new types 
of opportunities for study in its program for ACLS Scholars 
and in an additional special series of Faculty Study Fellow- 
ships. 

Both programs, though designed to meet somewhat dif- 
ferent circumstances, are planned to make possible construc- 
tive use of the time of highly selected humanists made avail- 
able by their possible diversion from teaching responsibilities 
in colleges and universities. The temporary decline in col- 
lege enrollments and the financial exigencies imposed there- 
by on academic institutions are forcing many colleges either 
to reduce faculties by dropping individuals from staffs or to 
find special financing to retain staff. These ACLS programs 
will permit the retention in scholarly activity of a substantial 
number of individuals whose academic careers might other - 
wise be seriously threatened. 

The ACLS Scholars program, made possible by a grant 
of $200,000 from The Rockefeller Foundation, is restricted 
to applicants who have the Doctorate of Philosophy or its 
equivalent, and who do not have at the time of application an 
assured faculty position for 1951-1952. Following the an- 
nouncement of this program, Elmer Davis in his ABC broad- 
cast of April 10, 1951 commented: 


One more note on education under war-time, or rather 
half war-time conditions. College enrollments are shrink- 
ing on account not only of the draft but the threat of the 
draft; and students who remain are likely to be those in 
scientific or technical studies which they think will make 
them more valuable in war-time. The result is consider- 
able unemployment among college teachers in the liberal 
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arts and humanities. To meet that situation the American 
Council of Learned Societies has offered a number of re- 
search scholarships for such teachers--Ph.D.’s or the 
equivalent who have already shown capacity or at least 
promise--to enable them to live, and go on with their own 
kind of work, until the time comes when colleges once 
more fill up with liberal-arts students. This is an attempt 
to preserve some of the scholarly and humanistic values 
that are essential to a civilized society. It is worth noting 
that the Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, in 
its recent report on atomic spying, observes that the most 
dangerous and destructive men--Fuchs, May, and Ponte- 
corvo--though all highly trained scientists, had an unusual 
lack of contact with the liberal-arts disciplines. That is, 
they never made an effort to find out what human life and 
civilization are about. There are of course innumerable 
scientists with just as narrow a training who are not trai- 
tors to their country; nevertheless it seems a good idea 
for the Council of Learned Societies to try to preserve 
those humanistic studies that give us an idea of what civili- 
zation means, and has meant, which is a great part of 
what we shall be fighting for if we have to fight. 
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The special series of Faculty Study Fellowships, made 
possible by a grant of $90,000 from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, are offered to provide opportunities for 
individual scholars to enlarge the range of their special in- 
terests and thus to become better interpreters of significantly 
broad aspects of humanistic studies. Candidates must have 
a Doctorate of Philosophy or its equivalent and at least two 
years’ college or university teaching experience as an instruc- 
tor or above, and must be nominated by the Presidents of 
their institutions. 

Responsibility for recommending awards under both pro- 

} grams has been entrusted to a newly appointed Special Com- 
mittee on Fellowships: 

Joseph R. Strayer (Princeton University), Chairman 
Harcourt Brown (Brown University) 

Leon Howard (University of California at Los Angeles) 
Hayward Keniston (University of Michigan) 

/ Cornelius Krusé (Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.) 
Berthold L. Ullman (University of North Carolina) 
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Announcements for both programs have been widely dis- 
tributed. Copies of the announcements and application forms 
may be obtained by writing to the ACLS, 1219 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


THE WORLD'S RELIGIONS 


Publication in May or June of Buddhism: A Religion of 
Infinite Compassion, edited by Clarence H. Hamilton, Ober- 
lin School of Theology, will inaugurate a series of manuals 
and readers under the general title, The World's Religions, 
planned and supervised by the ACLS Committee on the His- 
tory of Religions. 

The World’s Religions, which may eventually comprise 
twenty or more volumes, should meet a need long felt by 
teachers and students of religions for guides to study and, 
in particular, for translations from sacred texts and classi- 
cal literatures, now not easily available, if at all, to the 
student and the lay reader. New translations will be made 
where existing translations are considered unsatisfactory. 
The series will be under the supervision of an editorial board, 
which at present consists of Herbert W. Schneider (Colum- 
bia University), Chairman, Horace L. Friess (Columbia Uni- 
versity), Herbert G. May (Oberlin School of Theology), Henry 
G. Russell (Bowdoin College), and F.R. Walton (The Univer- 
sity of Chicago). 

Volumes well advanced in preparation and scheduled for 
publication in this order are: Hellenistic Religions, edited 
by Frederick C. Grant; Islam, edited by Arthur Jeffery; The 
Ancient Near East, edited by Isaac Mendelsohn; Eastern Or- 
thodox Christianity, edited by G. Florovsky and C.A. Mann- 


ing; Talmudic and Medieval Judaism, edited by S. Baron and J. 
L. Blau; Ancient Roman Religion, edited by Frederick C. Grant. 


The contents of the Hamilton volume, which like the others 
will include an introduction and notes, are: Part I, The Life 
of Buddha; Part II, The Early Teachings; Part III, Chinese 
Buddhist Literature; Part IV, Japanese Buddhist Literature; 
Part V, Tibetan Buddhist Literature; Part VI, Appendix: A 
Siamese Buddhist Ceremony. 

Publication of the series has been assisted by a grant to 
the Council by The Edward W. Hazen Foundation. The vol- 
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umes will be published in student and library editions, the 
latter bound in paper. Buddhism, paper bound, is tentative- 
ly priced at $1.75. The series will be published by The 
Liberal Arts Press, Inc., 153 West 72nd Street, New York 
23, New York. 


ACLS GRANTS FOR SUMMER STUDY 


The ACLS is offering grants for two programs of summer 
study for 1951. 

The first of these, Grants for Summer Study of Linguis- 
tics, is being administered by the ACLS Committee on the 
Language Program. Courses pertinent to this program are 
being given at the University of Michigan and the University 
of California (Berkeley), and there is a possibility of arrang- 
ing for work at Cornell University. 

The second program, Grants for Summer Study of Korea, 
is being offered in connection with a special Korean Summer 
Program at the University of California (Berkeley). 

Minimum requirements for each of these programs are 
at least second-year graduate status, need of financial as- 
sistance, primary concern with the humanities or the social 
sciences, and United States or Canadian citizenship. 


AMERICAN MUSICOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
ADMITTED TO THE ACLS 


At the January 1951 Annual Meeting of the ACLS the Ameri- 
can Musicological Society was elected to constituent member- 
ship in the Council. This action served to confirm formally 
a mutual relationship that was already firmly grounded. In 
1929 the ACLS expressed the view that “the history and science 
of music constitute an important branch of learning” and 
recommended the appointment of a standing Committee on 
Musicology. The establishment of that Committee was en- 
thusiastically welcomed by American musicologists, in part 
because the field was new in the United States and there was 
no national society to serve its general needs. Since the found- 
ing of the American Musicological Society in 1934, its relations 
with the ACLS have been close, particularly through the mem- 
bership of the Committee on Musicology and its programs. 
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ACLS PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES 


The Staff Adviser on Personnel Studies, J.F. Wellemeyer, 
Jr., has been carrying forward a number of studies designed 
to provide some quantitative personnel data for the human- 
istic and social sciences. 

One of these involved the tabulation of information on fac- 
ulty members by department included in the publication of 
the American Council on Education, American Universities 
and Colleges (1948). This study, including 731 institutions 
of higher learning with a total of 89,164 faculty members 
grouped according to department, was concerned primarily 
with the 32,464 faculty members in the humanities and the 
social sciences. An article based on these data, prepared 
jointly by Mr. Wellemeyer and a staff member of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, an agency which cooperated throughout 
in this analysis, is soon to be published in the Monthly Labor 
Review. 

A second study, an experimental survey of the members 
of the Modern Language Association, was undertaken to ob- 
tain personnel information about scholars in the modern lan- 
guage fields. The Association cooperated in this study and 
the resulting analysis was published in the February 1951 
issue of PMLA. 

The next step in the personnel studies program requires 
the use of data from both these surveys. For example, a 
preliminary analysis indicates the possibility of arriving at 
an annual replacement factor which would yield the first 
quantitative statement of one of the major factors involved 
in the estimation of personnel requirements in the humanities 
and social sciences. 

During the past year many Government agencies have come 
to deal with policy questions which currently or prospectively 
have a profound effect on personnel questions involving 
scholarly interests. These problems have included student 
deferment, the recall of reservists, the training of reserve 
officers in colleges and universities, the utilization in various 
ways of humanistic and social science specialists, and plans 
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and operations connected with national mobilization. Two 
general areas of immediate concern to the ACLS have emerged 
from conferences with these agencies. The first is connected 
with the maintenance of an adequate flow of trained individuals 
in the humanities and social sciences under conditions of par- 
tial or complete mobilization. This problem arises specifical- 
ly in connection with deferment problems and, to some extent, 
in relation to recall of reservists and the training of reserve 
officers. 

The second area of concern, that of using humanistic and 
social science specialists at the time and place where their | 
knowledge would be of maximum benefit, is much more diffi- 
cult. A number of Government agencies regularly have sought 
individuals with specific knowledge of foreign people and cul- 
tures but hitherto have shown no general concern with insuring 
an adequate supply of scholars with requisite training. More- 
over, there currently is no single point in the Government 
where there is to be found a general accounting of the number 
of specialists of various kinds currently employed or required. 

The ACLS has definite progress to report, however, in 
one aspect of its attempt to interest Government agencies in 
personnel problems involving the humanities and social sci- 
ences. Negotiations are being concluded with the Office of 
Naval Research by which it will supply funds for the ACLS 
to compile registers of persons in the humanities and social 
sciences. The registers can be used subsequently for analysis 
of manpower problems existing in these fields and for possible 
placement and allocation purposes. Under the proposed 
contract the registers will include roughly 40,000 individuals. 
The pertinent information will be obtained on schedules com- 
parable to those currently used by the National Scientific 
Register. The registers would be limited to individuals of 
relatively high competence and to specialists who have not 
been or are not expected to be covered by previous and pro- 
jected registration programs. The proposed fields to be 
covered probably will include, but are not necessarily limited 
to, the following: anthropology, archeology, demography, 
economics, languages, history, international law, philosophy 
and religion, political science, sociology, and statistics. 

In implementing this program, the ACLS will solicit the 
cooperation of many of the Constituent Societies through their 
advice and assistance in the form of committees or panels of 
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specialists prepared to consult on details of the program. 

The Staff Adviser on Personnel Studies invites sugges- 
tions or comments on any aspect of the personnel program 
of the ACLS. 


ACLS ANNUAL MEETING 
1951 


The Annual Meeting of the Council was held at the West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, New York, on January 25-26, 
1951. The Board of Directors and the Secretaries of the 
Constituent Societies also met on January 24-25. 

A special feature of the Annual Meeting was an evening 
session at which Ralph E. Turner, Durfee Professor of His- 
tory at Yale University, began a discussion of “The Func- 
tioning of Learning in Our Time” by reading a paper entitled 
“Science, Democracy and Education: Some Observations on 
the Cultural Crisis of Our Time.” George Boas, Profes- 
sor of the History of Philosophy at The John Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and Norman J. DeWitt, Professor of Classics at the 
University of Minnesota, spoke to the general topic, after 
which a discussion with members of the Council followed. 

In the election of officers for one-year terms, Cornelius 
Krusé, Wesleyan University, was elected to succeed him- 
self as Chairman of the Council. Margaret Mead, American 
Museum of Natural History, succeeded Carl Kraeling, The 
University of Chicago, as Vice-Chairman. William R. Park- 
er, New York University, who had completed the term of 
Frederick Burkhardt, Bennington College, as Secretary, was 
elected Secretary. Louis B. Wright, Folger Shakespeare 
Library, succeeded Lewis Hanke, The Library of Congress, 
as TreaSurer. Walter R. Agard, University of Wisconsin, 
and B.J. Whiting, Harvard University, were elected to four- 
year terms as members of the Board of Directors, succeed- 
ing Sturgis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina, and 
Joseph R. Strayer, Princeton University. John E. Burchard, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Huntington Cairns, 
National Gallery of Art, were elected to four-year terms as 
members -at-large of the Council, succeeding Alfred A. Knopf 
and Peter Odegard, University of California. 

The Executive Director presented his annual report on 
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Council activities for 1950, “Toward the Conquest of Fear.” 
Copies of reports on ACLS committee activities and on special 
projects were made available to members of the Council. 
These reports and a directory of the Council, its committees, 
and the Constituent Societies are being published in the Pro- 
ceedings issue of the Bulletin (No. 44), which is now in the 
hands of the printer. 


OUT OF CONTEXT 


Excerpts from letters from ACLS Fellows: 


From Uriel Weinreich, Advanced Graduate Fellow: 
[Mr. Weinreich received his A.B. (1948) and his M.A. 
(1949) at Columbia University in general linguistics. 
During the tenure of his fellowship (1949-1950) he 
studied in Switzerland in the field of linguistics with 
special work in bilingualism. ] 


My first contact with Swiss bilingualism was in Biel, a 
French-German city straddling the language border. Not on- 
ly are all signs and inscriptions bilingual, but I failed to find 
a single person who could not speak both German and French. 
Later on I found a similar situation in Murten, a lovely town 
which has preserved intact its medieval walls and towers. 
But actually French and German are not as much in contact 
as they would seem from a traditional language map, for in 
the north they are separated by the Jura ranges and in the 
south by impassable mountain masses. 

...In the canton of Grisons I visited the Raetoromans, a 
people who constitute only one percent of Switzerland's popu- 
lation, but whose language, Romansh, has been recognized 
since 1938 as one of the four national languages of the land. 
The Romansh dialects were so substantially split up by the 
16th century that when a Romansh literature was begun at that 
time no common standard language was possible. Today, 
this people of 40,000 souls is burdened with three standard 
languages, and.a fourth has recently had to be created to ac- 
commodate the speakers of a special dialect. The individual- 
istic temper of these mountain dwellers refuses to bend to 
an imported norm for writing the mother-tongue; they insist 
on writing as they speak. 


All Raetoromans are today bilingual. In some valleys 
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children learn German particularly early, and it is in those 
parts that I conducted my interviews. I wanted to test the 
children's fluency in both languages, and to record any evi- 
dence of a “foreign accent” which they might have in either 
language. For this purpose I showed the children a set of 
pictures, asking them to describe to me what they saw: first 
in Romansh, then in Schwyzertitsch (i.e., Swiss German 
dialect; nobody but a foreigner speaks standard German in 
Switzerland). I had to learn at least enough of both languages 
to be able to ask the questions and understand the answers. 
At my first interview, I admit, I was even more frightened 
than the 10-year old village boy who was confronted by this 
strange man with a mysterious radio-like machine (the wire- 
recorder). I was coached in Romansh by a young lady who 
supervises the Romansh kindergartens in the area. Since 
this valley is in great danger of being Germanized, and there 
is no immediate prospect of reintroducing the language into 
the primary schools, the Romansh League has set up kinder- 
gartens in many villages to “capture” the children in its 
cause at a pre-school age. The teachers in the kindergar- 
tens are mostly peasant girls who have been specially pre- 
pared for their tasks. The kindergarten experiment is show- 
ing signs of success. 

In one village I became rather close friends with the local 
teacher, a widely travelled young fellow of twenty-some years 
with ambitions for the stage. We (my wife and I) were in- 
vited to his home for supper and spent a wonderful evening 
with his lively and cultured peasant family. On the whole, 
the opportunity to meet people not as tourists, to see the 
insides of farm houses, to eat meals and drink coffee with 
peasants, to satisfy the naive curiosities of plain people about 
the United States, was the part of the trip which I shall treas- 
ure most. ’ 

...A most gratifying experience among the incidental re- 
sults of the fellowship year was my acquaintance with two 
Swiss villages in the canton of Aargau, where a rare western 
dialect of Yiddish was preserved up to the last generation. 
These villages were, until the 19th century, the only place 
in Switzerland where Jews were allowed to settle. In the 
relative isolation and strongly integrated communal life of 
these villages, the Jews continued to speak this language, 
which became extinct in Germany several generations earlier. 
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At the old-age home of Endingen we looked for a Yiddish 
speaker whose speech we might record; we found three can- 
didates, but only one woman, aged 84, had enough teeth to 
make her speech recordable. Since then I have had word 
that the woman died. Some of the children of the Jews hail- 
ing from these two villages can still supply linguistic infor- 
mation, but I think that we recorded the last person who 
could carry ona real conversation in the language. 

*OK KK Kk KK OK 


From Elizabeth Lyons, Advanced Graduate Fellow: 
[Miss Lyons received her A.B. at the University of 
Michigan and her M.A. at Michigan State College. As 
a Belgian-American Foundation Fellow, she studied 
at the University of Brussels (summer 1948), and as 
a Fulbright Fellow (1949-50) she studied at the Univer- 
sity of Paris, the Ecole du Louvre, and the Ecole 
Nationale des Langues Orientales Vivantes. Under 
her ACLS fellowship, Miss Lyons is continuing her 
study toward the doctorate at the New York University 
Institute of Fine Arts in the field of Far Eastern art 
history. ] 

In a foreign country, a student of Fine Arts naturally goes 
to all the museums, monuments and exhibitions in his vicini- 
ty, and he also trys to see as many of the private collections 
as he can. The phrase “private collection” generally carries 
in America an aura of thick rugs, mahogany walls, glass 
cases, and a sense of wealth. There are, of course, some 
very famous and lavish collections in France; but there are 
also two quite different types which are much rarer in the 
United States. One is a household where the material sur- 
vival of generations has come to rest; the paintings, the 
prints, the snuff boxes had all been presented to, or collected 
by, ancestors. Sometimes war, fate, and dealers already 
had culled the rooms and one faced only a few poor objects 
whose next destination would be one of the thousand antique 
shops of Paris. But sometimes one sat uneasily on a thin 
gilt chair and knew that not even for necessary bread would 
the Watteau drawing leave this room, although any later piece 
might, since in this case, real life or art was not considered 
to have existed since the Revolution. There were always 
surprises in these houses--a Sung vase in a sixteenth cen- 
tury bronze mounting, its original provenience forgotten, 
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its present existence unknown to the rest of the world. It 
never had been photographed, and would not be; but sketches 
and notes were permitted. 

The other type of collection may be peculiar to France in 
its extent and is probably a natural result of the French hav- 
ing been born and living in a country of great cultural history 
and one where even the billboardless landscape contributes 
to good taste. This is the small group of objects owned by 
a man of very modest means. He has bought it because the 
shape or form or color appealed to him, and he is embar- 
rassed if you refer to his “collection.” Nevertheless, I saw 
an extremely rare Chinese bronze in the home of a Post Of- 
fice clerk and a very early Manet in a dentist's office. Most 
of my finds were less spectacular, but the things were gen- 
erally of deep interest and often of great value to a student. 

None of these small collections is publicly known. One 
gets to see them mostly by chance and luck and because the 
average Frenchman is a hospitable soul, and a bit curious 
and romantic about people from across the sea. 

On one occasion, this hospitality curbed my own curiosity 
for quite a while. I had gone during Christmas vacation to 
a small town on the Cote d’Azur to dry out from two solid 
months of rain. I was the only foreigner in residence, and 
I suppose they thought I was quite an eccentric one as I sat 
on the quay in the sun, eating little bitter oranges and mut- 
tering over my Chinese lessons; but they were extremely 
friendly. One day, one of the fishermen said he knew a man 
across the bay who had some of that Chinese stuff. Would 
I like to go and see it? Of course, I would, and we set off 
so extremely early one morning in a pea green boat that I 
was really Nod with honey on my breakfast roll all wrapped 
up in yesterday's five franc newspaper. The two fishermen 
left me with their friend who spoke only Italian, but we found 
a mutual language composed of interest and good will over 
his group of the smallest T'ang figurines I had ever seen. 

When I got back to the boat, the fishermen were stowing 
away several packages. I was about to make surprised re- 
marks on the extent of their purchases when sudden compre- 
hension knocked the breath out of me. I remembered being 
told that it was only two hours across the bay to Italy and 
that the chief business of the town was smuggling. For quite 
a while the trip back was silent as I thought of what the New 
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York Daily News could do with “Fulbright Scholar Held as 
Part of Smuggling Ring.” After contemplating five years in 
jail trying to explain that I was interested only in Chinese 
art, I recovered enough to ask a few discrete questions. It 
seemed that perfume was cheap in France and expensive in 
Italy. Coffee was vice versa, besides being rationed in 
France. The sea air was very healthful; and the harbor of- 
ficial owned a share of several fishing boats. I felt it was 
only this last consideration which removed art history from 
being temporarily a dangerous occupation. 


FACULTY STUDY FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


Sixteen awards for 1951-1952 have been announced under 
the ACLS Faculty Study Fellowship program. This program, 
which has been made possible by a grant from The John and 
Mary R. Markle Foundation of New York, is now beginning 
its second year of operation. The following individuals have 
been appointed ACLS Faculty Study Fellows for tenures dur- 
ing the coming academic year: 

Calvin S. Brown, Professor of English at the University 
of Georgia, for study of Classical Greek; Gerald M. Capers, 
Professor of History at Newcomb College of Tulane University, 
for study of the sociology and economics of modern war; 

Walter L. Creese, Assistant Professor of Fine Arts at the 
University of Louisville, for study of city planning; Norman 

J. DeWitt, Professor of Classical Languages at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, for study of law and labor arbitration; 
Richard M. Dorson, Associate Professor of History at Michi- 
gan State College, for study of anthropology; Victor A. El- 
conin, Assistant Professor of English at The University of 
Oklahoma, for study of related aspects of modern psychology, 
anthropology and philosophy; Edwin N. Garlan, Professor of 
Philosophy at Reed College, for study of the philosophy of 

law; Lucius Garvin, Professor of Philosophy at Oberlin Col- 
lege, for study of modern English and American poetry and 
literary criticism; Charles C. Gillispie, Assistant Profes- 
sor of History at Princeton University, for study of the his- 
tory of science; Thomas H. Greer, Assistant Professor of 
History at Michigan State College, for study of the works of 
some leading European and American political philosophers; 
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Claude Hill, Assistant Professor of German at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, for study of modern English and American literature; 
Meyer W. Isenberg, Assistant Professor of the Humanities 
at The University of Chicago, for study of advanced mathe- 
matics; Donald J. Lioyd, Assistant Professor of English at 
Wayne University, for study of the techniques of modern 
linguistic science; Charles Morley, Assistant Professor of 
History at The Ohio State University, for study of 19th cen- 
tury Polish literature; Mrs. Leonora C. Rosenfield, Assis- 
tant Professor of French at the University of Maryland, for 
study of modern philosophic developments in the United States; 
and Macha L. Rosenthal, Assistant Professor of English at 
New York University, for study of related aspects of cultural 
anthropology and the history of ideas. 


FIRST-YEAR GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP 
AWARDS 


Awards for First-Year Graduate Fellowships have been 
offered to twenty candidates for a ten-month period starting 
September 1, 1951. These awards are given under a program 
which was initiated two years ago in the belief that there is 
a great loss of potentially good teachers in the humanities 
between the undergraduate college and the graduate school, 
particularly among students of smaller colleges which are 
not connected with universities. Under this program, which 
is nation-wide in scope, direct applications are not received. 
Institutions are invited to nominate only one candidate. — 

Awards for 1951-1952 have been made to the following 
students: 

David D. Bien, Washington and Lee University, to study 
history at Harvard University; Paul Chambers, Reed College, 
to study history at Harvard University; Thomas L. Clark, 
Wake Forest College, to study history at Princeton Univer- 
sity; Marshall Cohen, Dartmouth College, to study philosophy 
at Harvard University; William F. Edwards, Amherst Col- 
lege, to study philosophy at Columbia University; Paula El- 
dot, Smith College, to study history at Yale University; 
Janice Finch, Mississippi State College for Women, to study 
romance philology at the University of Wisconsin; Carolyn 
J. Herbert, Ohio University, to study English literature at 
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Radcliffe College; David S. Herreshoff, University of Akron, 
to study American literature at the University of Minnesota; 
Henrietta M. Howell, Mt. Holyoke College, to study English 
language and literature at the University of Michigan; J. 
Joseph Huthmacher, Rutgers University, to study history at 
Harvard University; Peter Joannides, University of Virginia, 
for graduate study of philosophy; Patience B. Klopp, Seton 
Hill College, for graduate study of philosophy; Lawrence 
Kramer, Antioch College, for Chinese studies at Harvard 
University; Mitchel Levitas, Brooklyn College, to study 
English literature at Harvard University; David T. Lewis, 
University of Kentucky, to study American literature at 
Harvard University; Jaures S. Mazzone, Boston University, 
to study Latin American literature at the University of North 
Carolina; Clarence H. Miller, St. Louis University, to 
study Old and Middle English at Harvard University; Doug- 
las M. Schwegel, Lake Forest College, to study English and 
French language and literature at the University of Minneso- 
ta; and Thomas S. Southard, Kenyon College, to study Clas- 
sics at Yale University. 


THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 


I. Foreign Scholars Wishing to Teach in American Univer- 
sities During the Academic Year 1951-1952 


The Conference Board of Associated Research Councils 
has received information that a number of scholars from 
foreign countries participating in-the Fulbright Program wish 
to teach in American universities or colleges during the aca- 
demic year 1951-1952. The Committee on International Ex- 
change of Persons wishes to bring their availability to the 
attention of university and college administrators and of ap- 
propriate departments in the hope that invitations may be 
extended. 

Scholars are available in almost all humanistic fields. 
Their countries of origin include France, Egypt, Norway, 
India, Pakistan, Italy and the Netherlands. Each scholar 
has been recommended for consideration by the United States 
Educational Foundation or Commission in his own country 
and will be eligible to apply for a Fulbright grant covering 
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costs of round trip transportation to the final destination in 
the United States if satisfactory arrangements for lecturing 
are completed. 

In announcing this aspect of the Fulbright Program, the 
Conference Board has stressed the fact that invitations from 
American institutions are a vital factor in the welfare of the 
Program since such invitations alone enable foreign scholars 
to participate. Names of applicants, countries of origin, 
fields of specialization, and professional qualifications may 
be obtained by college or university officials upon request 
to the Conference Board (2101 Constitution Avenue, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.). 


II. University Lecturing and Post Doctoral Research 
Awards in East Asia and the Pacific, 1952-1953 


The Committee on International Exchange of Persons un- 
der the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils 
has inaugurated a spring competition for awards for the aca- 
demic year 1952-1953 for countries in East Asia and the 
Pacific. This places the Fulbright Program on a two-cycle 
basis. The new schedule affects those countries in which the 
academic year begins in March, April, May, June, or July 
(Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, Burma, Thailand, 
and the Philippines). 

Competition for awards in countries in which the academic 
year begins in the autumn (Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, 
Egypt, France, Greece, Iran, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United Kingdom Colonial 
Dependencies) will be conducted as formerly, during the 
period June 15 to October 15. An announcement on the second 
phase of the program is scheduled to appear in June. 

Opportunities for lecturing or post doctoral research in 
East Asia and the Pacific range from agriculture to zoology. 
Those of special interest in humanistic fields include anthro- 
pology, archaeology, fine arts and architecture (Indian art, 
museum techniques, town planning), history (American, 
ancient and classical, Asiatic, Australian, historical theory), 
languages and literature (American, Arabic, English, Indian 
classical, Persian), and philosophy. 

Additional information concerning these programs can be 
obtained from The Executive Secretary, Conference Board 
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of Associated Research Councils, Committee on International 
Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 
25, D.C. The other cooperating agencies are: 


For graduate study For teaching in American 
abroad: ‘elementary or secondary 
schools abroad: 


Institute of International American Council on 
Education Education 

U.S. Student Program American Schools Service 

2 West 45th Street 1785 Massachusetts Avenue 

New York 19, New York Washington 6, D.C. 


For teaching in national elementary or 
secondary schools abroad: 


U.S. Office of Education 
Division of International Educational Relations 
Federal Security Agency 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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DELEGATES OF CONSTITUENT SOCIETIES 
1951 


Derk Bodde, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania, American Oriental Society 

Benjamin A. Botkin, 45 Lexington Drive, Croton-on-Hudson, 
N.Y., American Folklore Society 

Harcourt Brown, 133 Power Street, Providence 6, Rhode Is- 
land, History of Science Society 

Curt F. Buhler, Pierpont Morgan Library, 33 East 36th 
Street, New York 16, N.Y., Bibliographical Society of 
America 

Kenneth Colegrove, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, American Political Science Association 

Hugh Hencken, Andover Hall, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, 
Archaeological Institute of America 

E. Adamson Hoebel, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, American Anthropological Association 

Arthur Jeffery, Columbia University, New York 27, New 
York, Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 

Frank H. Knight, 6052 S. Kimbark, Chicago 37, Ill., Ameri- 
can Economic Association 

Cornelius Krusé, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
American Philosophical Association 

George A. Kubler, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
College Art Association of America 

George C. Miles, Broadway at 155th Street, New York 32, 
New York, American Numismatic Society 

Thomas.Munro, Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, Ohio, 
American Society for Aesthetics 

William R. Parker, 100 Washington Square East, New York 
3, N.Y., Modern Language Association of America 

Hortense Powdermaker, Queens College, Flushing, N.Y., 
American Sociological Society 

Clifford K. Shipton, Worcester, Massachusetts, American 
Antiquarian Society 

Richard H. Shryock, The Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 

more, Maryland, American Philosophical Society 
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Taylor Starck, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass., 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 

Joseph R. Strayer, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J., 
American Historical Association 

W. Freeman Twaddell, G. and C. Merriam Co., Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Linguistic Society of America 

Berthold L. Ullman, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, American Philological Association 

Edward Ullman, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass., 
Association of American Geographers 

B.J. Whiting, 30 Walker Street, Cambridge 38, Mass., 
Mediaeval Academy of America 


SECRETARIES OF CONSTITUENT SOCIETIES 
1951 


James Washington Bell, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, American Economic Association 

Luther P. Eisenhart (Executive Officer), 104 South Fifth St., 
Philadelphia, Penn., American Philosophical Society 

Guy Stanton Ford, Study 274, Library of Congress Annex, 
Washington 25, D.C., American Historical Association 

George R. Geiger, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
American Philosophical Association 

Archibald A. Hill, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia, Linguistic Society of America 

Donald F. Hyde, 61 Broadway, New York, New York, Biblio- 
graphical Society of America 

Van L. Johnson, Andover Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Archaeological Institute of America 

Frederick G. Kilgour, 333 Cedar Street, New Haven, Conn.., 
History of Science Society 

MacEdward Leach, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, American Folklore Society 

Rensselaer W. Lee, 120 Mercer Street, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, College Art Association of America 

Edward H. Litchfield, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C., American Political Science Association 

Charles R.D. Miller, 1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Mediaeval Academy of America 

William J. Mitchell, Columbia University, New York, N.Y., 

American Musicological Society 
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Sawyer McA. Mosser, Broadway at 156th Street, New York, 
New York, American Numismatic Society 

William R. Parker, 100 Washington Square, New York, 
New York, Modern Language Association of America 

Ransom R. Patrick, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Onio, American Society for Aesthetics 

Henry B. Phillips, 28 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 

Louis O. Quam, Office of Naval Research, 2519 T-3, Navy 
Department, Washington, D.C., Association of American 
Geographers 

John W. Riley, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, American Sociological Society 

Clifford K. Shipton, Worcester, Massachusetts, American 
Antiquarian Society 

Louise Pettibone Smith, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 

Ferris J. Stephens, Sterling Memorial Library, New Haven, 
Connecticut, American Oriental Society 

David B. Stout, State University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 
American Anthropological Association 

Meriwether Stuart, Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, New 
York, New York, American Philological Association 
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